A  ROMANTIC   CRITIC
in not the best order" ? What do we learn by this sort of
circular statement?)
"In dramatic composition the observation of the
unities of time and place so narrows the period of action,
so impoverishes the sources of pleasure, that of all the
Athenian dramas there is scarcely one in which the
absurdity is not glaring, of aiming at an object and utterly
failing in the attainment of it."1
(It is interesting to watch the Romantic becoming
just as narrowly intolerant towards Classic rules as the
neo-Classics towards Romantic licence. But, for some
reason, Coleridge could not find "anything sublime"
in Greek. Similarly, he talks lightheartedly of Greek
actors9 voices being "unnaturally and unmusically
stretched" owing to the size of their theatres;* "hence
the introduction of recitative, for the purpose of rendering
pleasantly artificial the distortion of the face, and straining
of the voice, occasioned by the magnitude of the build-
ing."3 He had forgotten they wore masks!)
"The Greeks, except, perhaps, in Homer, seem to
have had no way of making their women interesting,
but by unsexing them, as in the instances of the tragic
Medea, Electra, etc."4 (He contrasts Spenser's Una.
But if Spenser's Una is to be called "interesting", it
seems a little hard to rule out Greek figures so living,
although feminijae, as Cassandra, Dejanira, Alcestis,
1 Raysor, n, 161.
* Actually in a Greek theatre like that of Epidaurus the acoustics are
so admirable that an ordinary speaking voice is audible everywhere.
But Coleridge could be forgiven for not knowing that.
3 Raysor, n, 73.                             4 Lit. Rem* 19 95.